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he said to himself. He expected every moment somebody would
rush in with the report of an attack. The White House attend-
ants, whom he interrogated, had heard nothing. But nobody
came, and all remained still. Then he thought he would look
after the thing himself. So he walked out, and walked, and
walked, until he got to the Arsenal. There he found the doors
all open and not a soul to guard them. Anybody might have
gone in and helped himself to the arms. There was perfect
solitude and stillness all around. Then he walked back to the
White House without noticing the slightest sign of disturb-
ance. He met a few persons on the way, some of whom he
asked whether they had not heard something like the boom of
a cannon. Nobody' had heard anything, and so he supposed it
must have been a freak of his imagination. It is probable that
at least a guard was sent to the Arsenal that evening. The
confusion of those days must have been somewhat like that pre-
vailing at the time of the capture of Washington in the War
of 1812.

In the course of our conversation I opened my heart to Mr.
Lincoln about my troubles of conscience. I told him that since
recent events had made a warlike conflict with the seceding
States certain, it was much against my feelings to go to Spain
as Minister and to spend my days in the ease and luxury of a
diplomatic position, while the young men of the North were
exposing their lives in the field, in defense of the life of the
Republic; that, having helped, as a public speaker, to bring
about the present condition of things, I thought I would rather
bear my share of the consequences; that I had seen some little
field service in the revolutionary conflicts of my native country,
and had ever since made military matters a favorite subject of
study, and that I should be glad to resign my mission to Spain
and at once join the volunteer army. he suddenly
